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Oor readers will not heed‘ to ‘be 
told that the Bastille was the state pri- 
son of France; and that one of the ‘first 
achievements of thé ‘Revolution, ‘was 
to level this ‘scene and engine of despo- 
fism to the ground. While it remained, 
the office of spy and informer were so 
frequéntly-and so ingeniously executed, 
asto excite a dreadof revealing the *‘se- 
crets of this prison-house,”’ lest the in- 

8o doing should become an in- 
mate of this abode of horror and de- 
spair, and hence, as M. de Saintfoy 
observed, * it was safer to be silent on 
this subject than to speak.” 

‘The’ Bastille, which was situated on 
the right bank of the Seine, on the side 
of the fauxboug St. Autoine, formerly 
consisted: of only two towers. ‘The de- 
siga of this castle was formed, and the 
first stone laid on the: 23d of April, 
1369, by Hugh Aubriot, Prevost of Pa- 
ris, who was aftérwacds confined in the 
prison. he had erected. The . two 
towers; of which the castle originally 
consisted, served as a defence against 
the attacks of the English; two other 
towers were added, but the edifice was 
gg oa until about the year 

ox. II. 


1888, when Charles VI. ‘added four 
new towers, formed apartments be- 
tween the towers in the solid walls, 
pulled down the bridges, and surround- 
ed the whole eight towers by a dry 
ditch, sunk twenty-five feet below the 
level of the street. Draw-bridges and 
gates, and every thing that could add 
to its security, were formed, while sen- 
tinels were placed at all points. The 
walls of the building were of free-stone, 
ten feet thick. ‘The court in the centre 
formed a square of about 120 feet long, 
and 85 wide, in the centre of which was 
a fountain. In an adjoining and smaller 
court the hall was situated, where the 
mivisters Lieutenants of Police inter- 
rogated the prisoners; and at the bot- 
tom of this place there was & secure and 
secret closet, in which the papers and 
— ion from the prisoners were 
de ited. 

On the ‘ground floor of the Bastille 
there was a chapel, containing five 
niches or closets, with strong locks, of’ 
which three were formed in’ the wall. 
Every prisoner admitted to hear mass 
was put in by himself, and could nei- 
ther see — seen. ‘The 
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doors of these niches'wefe secured by * 
bolts on the outside, and lined within 
by iron bars. All the towers were se- 
cured at the bottom by strong-double 
doors, with enormous. locks and bolts. 
The filthy dungeons beneath exhaled 
the most offensive stench, and were the 
common abode of lizards, toads, rats, 
spiders, and almost every species of 
vermin. It was here they put suctr 
persons as they wished to terrify into 
any measure. Double doors, each se- 
ven inches thick, and fastened by mon- 
strous bolts, ‘were the entrances to 
these horrid dens where Louis XI. 
confined those persons whose misera- 
ble lives he was desirous of prolonging 
by gradual torture. ‘‘ Such,” says 
Comte de Boulainvilliers, in--his His- 


toire de lV Ancien t dela 
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n the Bastille were 
divided into five classes. After the 
dungeons, the most horrible rooms 
were the three containing iron cages. 
These cages were formed of beams 
cased with strong plates of iron; they 
were eight feet high by six wide. 

Itis said by Mezerai, that the Bishop 
of Verdun was the contriver of these 
cages, and that. he had some construct- 
ed for the castle of Angers, in which he 
was the first. person that was confined 
in. them, and where he remained ten or 
twelve years, an instance of just retri- 
bution. 

The next class of rooms were les 
Calottes; they were the highest in the 
towers, and constructed of eight ar- 
cades of free-stone. It was only in the 
middle room that it was possible to 
walk.; between each arcade there was 
barely room: for. a bed. , The win- 
dows, which were grated on both sides 
with iron, admitted little light. : 

Almost all the other chambers of the 
towers. were octagonal, about fourteen 
or fifteen fee’ high, and twenty feet in 
diameter... ; The windows were all dou- 
ble-grated with iron bars, each as thick 
asthe arm.. The greater part of the 
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rooms had chimnies or stoves, but in 
the dungeons there were neither. All 
the chimnies were secured both at the 
top and the bottom with iron bars. 

All the chambers were badly furnished; 
the inferior onesconsisted merely of four 
bare walls; on which were inscribed 
the names of the prisoners, together 
with a number of distichs, verses, &c., 
of which we shall give an account -here- 
after. Abed of green serge, a straw 
mattress, two tables, two pitchers for 
water, an iron fork, a pewter spoon, and 
a drinking mug of the same metal, a 
copper candlestick with iron snuffers, 
with two or three chairs, made up the 
inventory of the apartments. 

The food of the prisoners was regu- 
lated bya book of rates, according to 
their quality. Princes were classed: at 
fifty livres per day, and the lowest class 
of prisoners at two livres ten sous ; the 
food was ‘supplied by: the Governor, 
whom avarice often tempted to make it 


in * says) the author 
Remarks on the Castle of 
the Bastille, published in 1789, * wh 


On the arrival of a prisoner im the 
Bastille all his- boxes‘and papers were 
examined, and for some time after his 
first admission, neither books, ink, nor 
paper were. allowed to. them, and in 
some cases this prohibition continued 
during the whole of their confinement, 
in other cases there was a relaxation of 
this severity. ; 

The Castle of the Bastille, of which 
wethis week present a very spirited and 
correct view, was surrounded by a ditch 
about. a hundred and twenty feet wide. 
This ditch is always dry, except in the 
event of an overflow from the Seine, or 
after.very heavy rains. On the outside 
of the ditch was a wall sixty feet high,” 
the top of which formed a wooden gal- 
lery with ballustrades, continued round 
the ditch fronting the castle, and called 
the rounds.. Two flights of steps, one 
to the right andthe other to the left, 
led to these rounds ; and sentinels were 
posted night and day to prevent any 
attempts at eseape; anda bell was rung 
within ‘the Castle every hour by the 
sentinel, to give notice that he was on 
duty. ' The bridges were drawn up at 
ten o'clock at night. 


” Such is a brief description of this an- 
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cient prison 3 in our next we shall give 
some: highly interesting anecdotes re- 
lating to the persons confined in the 
Bastille. | : 


generally called. Old October. The 
hazel-nut is fit fer gathering at this 
time, which is found amid the secret 
shade.” P. T. W. 





THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 
(For the Mirror.) 

According to Romulus’s calendar 
this is the eighth month of the year; 
though the tenth in that of Numa, Ju- 
lius Ceasar, &c. consisting of thirty- 
one days, October has still retained 
its firstname in spite of all the differ- 
ent names the senate and Roman en- 
perors would have given it. The se- 
nate ordered it to be called Faustinus, 
in‘honour of Faustina,’ the wife of An- 
toninus the emperor ; Commodus would 
have had it bear the name of Invictus: 
and Domitian made it be ‘called Domi- 
tidnus, after his own name. In ‘this 
month 


“ The fading many-colour’d woods, 
Shade deep’ning over shade, the .coun- 
try round 


Imbrown ;, a,;crowded umbrage, dusk 
and dun, 

Of every, hue, from wan declining 
green 

To sooty dark,” ; 

‘Dr. Aikin says, ‘‘ The gloom of the 
declining fone is, however, during this 
month, enlivened by the variety of rich 
and: bright ‘colours, exhibited by the 


fading leaves of shrubs and trees. So 
varied and glowing, indeed, are the 


* tints, so harmonious their combinations, 


so exquisitely tender and soothing the 
emotions that they give birth to, as to 
render our autumnal ‘scenery, both to 
the painter and man of sentiment, more 


_interesting than the blossoms of spring, 


or the radiance and verdare of summer. 
The weather is: sometimes extremely 


misty, with & perfect-calm...The ground. 


is covered with spiders’ webs innumer- 
able, crossing the paths, extending 
feom shrub. to shrub, and floating in 
the air.” This a is called 
gossamer, and is caused by an infinite 
multitude of small spiders, which, when 
they want to change their place, havé 
a power of shooting forth several long 
threads, to which they attach them- 
selves, and thus becoming buoyant, are 
carried gently through. the air as long 
as they, please, after which, by coiling 
up their threads, they descend .very 
gradually to the ground. Now bee- 
hives are despoiled of their honey. 
This month is particularly chosen, on 
account of its mild temperature, for 
the brewing of malt liquor designed 
for long keeping, which is therefore 


THE GRATEFUL SERVANT. 

The late captain’s old domestic, on 
whose face was painted the sincerity 
of sorrow, beckoned me iuto the back 
parlour, and having once or twice, with 
a stroke of his hard hand, driven away 
the tears that fell upon his furrowed 
cheek—‘* I thought, sir,” said he, 
‘¢when I saw the lid of the coffin 
screwed down upon.my good master, 
that I had lived too long, When I 
heard the hammer knock upon the last 
nail, my heart so sunk at every stroke, 
it made a coward of me, and I should 
have been glad to have skulked to the 
quiet ‘garrison of death! But, then, 
when I thought of my poor ess, 
and remembered how my poor master 
loved her, I scorned'to be so cowardly 
as to desert my port, ' when by fighting 
with life alittle longer, I might.save 
her from being starved by want. I 
know all I can do is but a trifle—a no- 
thing, as a body may say, to folks that 
are any way above the world; but it 
may be of use to her for all that: and 
so, as I hear you are going to look 
into my master’s papers, and to see 
what can be made out for my r 
mistress, I thought best to tell you,.to 
take my pension into the account.” 

‘¢ Your pension ! Quinten ; and what 
do you reserve for yourself?” 

“© Nothing, but what I can earn by 
my own labour. Thank God, I am not 
past working : you see how well I have 
dressed the captain’s garden.’ 

‘¢ Well, but honest Quinten, you do 
not consider that you are in the decline 
of life, and cannot: long be able to:la- 
bour as you have done.” : 

“ | know it, sir;'I am growing old 
apace ;: but Sam. Webb, the old ‘gar- 
dener, at Binfield, is tem years older 
than I am, and he still keeps: his 
place ;- and so, d’ye see; E:am de- 
termined not to touch a farthing of this 
here Chelsea pension, while F am able 
to lift a spade. Did I not get it by the 
good word of my master, who, then, 
has so good a right to it as his widow? 
Here are twelve guineas besides, which 
I humbly beg you will fall on some 
means to make her accept ; for I know 
she would not touch it if she thought it 
came from me: so, pray, do not jet her 
know who sent it, for folks in affliction 
ought to be mighty tenderly dealt with, 
so as not to hurt their pride—feelings, 

I believe, miy young mistress would 
Y2 
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have called it, but T am not learned 
enough to know the difference.” 

** Honest, worthy Quinten!” cried I, 
grasping his hand, ‘‘ thou hast a heart 
that doth honour to thy species, and 
principles that are more estimable than 
all the learning in the world: at a pe- 
riod when neither talents nor learning 
shall avail, thy gratitude and thy virtue 
shall exalt thee to glory.” | +t 
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The sea may on the desert shore 
Lament each trace it bears away $ 

The lonely heart its grief may pour, 
O’er cherish’d friendship’s last de- 

cay 5 

Yet when ail trace is lost and gone, 

The waves dance bright and daily on ; 

Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn, 

And even love forgets to mourn. 

Enpear. 








AMERICAN POETRY. 


LIFE. 
BY R. H. WILDE, ESQ., A DISTINGUISHED 
ADVOCATE, OF GEORGIA. 


My life is like the summer rose 
“That opens to the morning sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 

Yet on that rose’s humble bed, 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept such waste to see ; 

But none shall weep a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 

That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 

Restless, and soon to pass away : 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the prints that feet 

Have left on Tempe’s desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea ; 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me! 


ANSWER, 
BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE. 
The dews of night may fall from 
heaven ‘ 
Upon the wither’d rose’s bed, 
And tears of fond regret be given 
To-mourn the virtues of the dead ; 
Yet morning*s sun the dews will dry, 
And tears will fade from sorrow's 





eye, 

Affection’s pangs be lull’d to sleep, 

And even love forget to weep. 

The tree may mourn its fallen leaf, 
And autumn winds bewail its bloom, 

And friends may heave the sigh of 


grief, 
O’er those who sleep within the tomb; 
Yet soon will spring renew the flowers, - 
And time will bring more smiling 


hours; 
In friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 





MODES OF SALUTATION IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

When men salute each other in an 
amicable manner, it signifies little whe- 
ther they move a particular part of the 
body, or practise a particular ceremony. 
In these actions there must exist differ- 
ent customs. Every nation imagines it 
employs the most reasonable ones ; but 
all are equally simple, and none are to 
be treated as ridiculous. 

This infinite number of ceremonies 
may be reduced to two kinds ; to reve- 
rences or salutations: and to the touch 
of some part of the human body. To 
bend and prostrate oneself to express 
sentiments of respect, appears to be a 
natural motion; for terrified persons 
throw themselves on the earth when they 
adore invisible beings; and the affec- 
tionate touch of the person they salute 
is an expression of tenderness. 

As nations decline from their ancient 
simplicity, much farce and grimace are 
introduced. Superstition, the manners 
of a people, and their situation, influ- 
ence the modes of salutation; as may 
be observed from the instances we col- 
lect. 

Modes of salutation have sometimes 
very different characters, and it is no 
uninteresting speculation to examine 
their shades. Many display a refine- 
ment of delicacy, while others are re- 
markable for their simplicity, or for 
their sensibility. In general, however, 
they are frequently the same in the in- 
fancy of nations, and in more polished 
societies. Respect, humility, fear, and 
esteem, are expressed much in a similar 
manner, for these are the natural con- 
sequences of the organization of the 
bod 


y: 
These demonstrations become in time 
only empty civilities, which signify no- 
. thing ; we shall natice what they were 
‘originally, without reflecting.on what 
they are. ’ 

The first nations have no peculiar 
modes of salutation; they know no 
reverences or other compliments, or they 
despise and disdain them. The Green- 
landers laugh when they see an Euro- 
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pean uncover his head, aud bend his: 


body before him whom he calls his su- 
perior. 

The Islanders, near the Phillipines, 
take the hand or foot of him they sa- 
lute, and with it they gently rub their 
face. The Laplanders apply their nose 
strongly against that of the person they 
salute. Dampier says, that st New 
Guinea they are satisfied to put on their 
heads the leaves of trees, which have 
ever passed for symbols of friendship 
and peace, This is at least a pictu- 
resque Salute. 

Other salutations are very incommo- 
dious and painful; it requires great 
practice to enable a man to be polite in 
an islaad situated in the straits of the 
Sound. Houtman tells us they saluted 
him in this grotesque manner; “ They 
raised his left foot, which they passed 
gently over the right leg, and from 
thence over his face.” The inhabitants 
of the Phillipines use a most complex 
attitude ; they bend their body very 
low, place their hands on their cheeks, 
and raise at the same time one foot in 
the air with their knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of ano- 
ther and ties it about his own waist, so 
that he leaves his friend half naked. 
This custom of undressing on these 
occasions takes other forms ; sometimes 
men place themselves naked before the 
person whom they salute; it is to 
show their humility, and that they are 
unworthy of appearing in his presence. 
This was practised before Sir Joseph 
Banks, when he received the visit of 
two female Otaheitans. Their inno- 
cent simplicity, no doubt, did not appear 
immodest in the eyes of the virtuoso. 

Sometimes they only undress parti- 
ally. The Japanese only take off a 
slipper ; the people of Arracan their 
sandals in the street and their stockings 
ion the house. 

In the progress of time it appears 
servile to uncover oneself. The gran- 
dees of Spain claim the right of appear- 
ing.covered before the king, to shew 
that they are not so much subjected to 
him as the rest of the nation ; and we 
may remark that the English do not 
uncover their heads so much as the 
other nations of Europe. Mr. Hob- 
house observes, that uncovering the 
head, with the Turks, is a mark of in- 
decent familiarity; in their mosques 
the Franks must keep their hats on. 
The Jewish custom of wearing their 
hats in their synagogues, arises, proba< 
by rere the same Oriental custom. 

a word, there is not a nation (ob- 
serves the humorous Montaigne), even 


$25 
to the people who when they salute 

turn their backs on their friends, but 

that can be justified in their customs. 

The negroes are lovers of Indicrous 
actions, and hence all their ceremonies 
seem farcical. The greater part pull 
the fingers till they crack. Snelgrave 
gives an odd representation of the em- 
bassy which the emperor of Dahomy 
sent to him. The ceremonies of saluta- 
tion consisted in the mos? ridiculous 
contortions. .When two negro mio- 
narchs visit, they embrace in snapping 
three times the middle finger. 

Barbarous nations frequently imprint 
on their salutations the dispositions of 
their character. When the inhabitants 
of Carmena (says Atheneus) would 
show a peculiar mark of esteem, they 
breathed a vein, atid presented for the 
beverage of their friend the blood as it 
issued. The Franks tore the hair from 
their head, and presented it to the per- 
son they saluted. The slave cut his 
hair, and offered it to his master. 

The Chinese are. singularly affected 
in their personal civilities. They:even 
calculate the number of their reverences. 
These are the most remarkable postures. 
The men move their hands in an affec- 
tionate manner, while they are joined 
together on the breast, and bow their 
head a little. If they respect a person, 
they raise their hands joined, and then 
lower them to the earth in bending the 
body. If two persons meet after a long 
separation, they both: fall on their knees 
and bend the face to the earth, and this 
ceremony they repeat two or? three 
times. Surely we may: differ here with 
the sentiments of Montaigne, and con- 
fess this ceremony to be ridiculous. It 
arises from their national affectation. 
They substitute artificial ceremonies for 
natural actions. p 

Their expressions mean as little as 
their ceremonies. If a Chinese is asked 
how he finds himself in health, he an- 
swers: ‘* Very well; thanks to your 
abundant felicity." If they would tell 
a man that he looks well, they say, 
** Prosperity is painted on your face ;”’ 
or, ** Your air announces your happi- 
ness.” 

If you render them any service, they 
say, ‘* My thanks shall be immortal.” 
If you praise them, they answer, ‘* How 
shall I dare to persuade myself of what 
you say of me?” If you dine with 
them, they tell you at parting, ‘‘ We 
have not treated you with sufficient dis- 
tinction.”” The various titles they invent 
for each other it would be impossible to 
translate. 

Itis to be observed that all these an- 
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swers are to: bé proscribed by the Chi- 
nese ritual, or Academy of Compliments. 
There are determined the number of 
bows; the expressions to be employed ; 
the uflexions, and -the inclinations 
which are to be made to the right or 
left hand; the salutations of the master 
before the chair where the stranger is to 
be seated, for he salutes it most pro- 
foundly, and wipes the dust away with 
the skirts of.his robe; all these and 
other things are noticed, even to the 
silent gestures by which you are: en- 
treated to enter the house. The lower 
class of people are equally nice in these 
punctilios : and ambassadors pass forty 
days in practising them before they are 
enabled to appear at court. A tribunal 
of ceremonies has been erected ; and 
every day very odd decrees are issued, 
to which the Chinese most religiously 
submit. 

The marks of honour are frequently 
arbitrary ; to be seated, with us, is a 
mark of repose and familiarity : to stand 
up, that of respect. There are coun- 
tries; however, in which princes will 
only be addressed by persons who are 
seated, and it is considered as a favour 
to be permitted to stand in their pre- 
sence. This custom prevails in despo- 
tic countries; a despot cannot. suffer 
without disgust the elevated figure of 
his ‘subjects ;. he is pleased to bend their 
bodies with their genius ¢ his presence 
must lay those who behold him pros- 
trate on the earth; he desires no eager- 
ness, no attertion, he would only in- 
spire terror. 


opinion,’ yet a fool in the opinion of all 
those who eat at his table. ‘The Countess 
—— was a woman, and weighed twenty 
stone ; and Jalia, their only child, was 
a’second Venus, and only seventeen. 
Her person was perféctly beautifal ; 
hercomplexion inclining to the brunette ; 
but the warm and youthful bloom of 
an Hebe, was diffused over her lovely 
countenance :' her dark raven hair was 
parted in front like the head of a Ma- 
donna, and fell in: hyacinthine ringlets 
over her shoulders ; and though some- 
what inclining to the embonpoint, she 
nevertheless had all that luxariant ele- 
gance of shape the post characterizes, 
as being ‘ Fine by degrees, ‘and beau- 
tifully less.” At times, a certain air of 
tenderness would beam from her fine, 
dark, ‘and expressive eyes, which could 
not fail to attract the attention of the 
observer, and excited inthe bosom 
something a-kin to love. ‘' ‘Whoever ap- 
proached her, seemed to inhale the soft 
contagion ; but then she would imme- 
diately destroy the allusion, by: the 
gaiety and sprightliness of het conver- 
sation. She seemed as if born for a 
brief existence, to love and be beloved ! 

For Conrad, who was as fair as na- 
ture’s fairest mould, to behold such ex- 
cellence without adoring it, would be 
deemed apathy in the extreme, and con- 
trary to his warm and metaphysical 
ideas. He loved—and though death 
had inevitably been the consequence, 
from some part of the family; with four- 
teen quarters, yet this very danger 
served ot to heighten the fond halla- 
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XL. 


CONRAD AND JULIA. 
A LEGEND OF THE HARTZ FOREST. 


Had we never lov’d so kindly, 

Had we never lov’d so blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, . 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted, 
Burns. 


In the: western department of ——, 
on the south side of the tremendous 
forest of Hartz, lived Conrad, a student 
of the University of G——. Like all 
frail mortals, he had been captivated by 
the lovely Julia, daughter of an ancient 
family, who could count fourteen quar- 
terings in their armorial bearings, and 
had a score or two of poor relations, 
whose company was only desirable when 
they recited to the old Count, anecdotes 
of his ancestors. The Count was a 
man of erudition in his own magnificent 


e was now compelled to re- 
turn to the University at G——; but 
before his departure, he was resolved 
to make a disclosure of his‘ passion to 
Julia, let what would be the conse- 
quence, and he did so. It was but'thé 
act of a moment, for they loved s l 
and unknown; and hearts that beat 
alone for each other, needed little cere- 
mony in the disclosure of a passion, 
ardent from its concealment, and pure 
from the young and spotless souls that 
fanned it into existence. The confes- 
sion was registered,’ arid a kiss was the 
pledge of their faith.’ « 


For what to them was the world beside, 

With all its change of time and. tide? 

Its living things, its earth and sky, 

Are nothing to their. mind and eye : 

And heedless as the dead are they, 

Of aught around, above, beneath, 

As if all else had passed away— 

They only for each other breathe. 
PaRISINA. 
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Conrad,, before his departure, waited 
in the Hartz Forest, to take a last fare- 
well of Julia, with all the turbulent and 
eager feelings of an anxious lover.. He 
had not been there many minutes, when 
he perceived: a figure approach him. 
Imagining it was Julia, an-exclamation 
of joy escaped him: but what what his 
horror to perceive? a shrivelled, hide- 
ous, and pallid countenance, half con- 
cealed' bythe cloak it wore. ‘* Who 
art thou?” exclaimed Conrad, attempt- 
ing to draw his sword, but his hand 
remained powerless on the hilt of the 
‘unsheathed blade. ‘* Thy friend,”’ was 
the brief and hollow reply. ‘‘ For 
what purpose?” ‘‘ Seek not to wed 
Julia.”’ ** Wherefore?” ‘* Wed her, and 
thou wilt learn—forsake her, and be 
happy—she is betrothed!’’ ‘‘ Ha!” 
exclaimed Conrad, overcome by, con- 
flicting passions, ‘*‘ What mean you by 
that?” He turned round, but the phan- 
tom had vanished. ‘*‘ Am I awake?’’ 
he cried. ‘Sure I beheld a form this 
moment.” The castle clock struck 
twelve ; its resounding din reverberated 
in awful echoes upon the mournful mid- 
night breeze, and died in hollow mur- 
murs within the deep and intricate re- 
cesses of the adjacent forest. Conrad 
beheld Julia hastening towards. him, 
and the supernatural warning was for- 
gotten. ‘They beheld each other for a 
moment, sobbed, and rushed forward 
foto a fond embrace, while the fair silk 
that screened her lovely bosom, heaved 
in undulating softness. and delirium.— 
They sat them down, and talked of days 
of bliss to come, over which fond hope 
threw her fairy-coloured hand; and 
warmed by the present, they spoke of 
lover’s vows, while heart pressed heart, 
and lip pressed lip, in many a soft and 
burning glanee. 

“It was the hour when lover’s vows, 
Seemed sweet in every whispered word.” 

Sometimes‘ She reproached him for 
his too ardent affection, but it was so 
gently, that it only desired him still to 
be false and perjured. ‘‘ If disobedi- 
ence has such wonderous charms,” 
cried she, ‘‘ may I be still commanding 
thee, and thou still disobeying.’ At 
length the hour of one chimed “ heavily 
the onward flight of time,’ and gave 
them notice for a sad and, painful sepa- 
ration. ‘‘ Farewell,’’ exclaimed young 
Conrad, ‘‘ there’ll come a time when 
we shall not be parted thus.” Her soft 
heart sighed a responsive echo to the 
eflivening idea. Oft did they bid 
adieu, and as oft returned unto eaeh 


other’s arms; again they parted—met+ 
kissed—and sighed again.’ Young Con- 
rad tore himself away, and left a dear 
memento on her rosy lips, aud‘ left her 
panting, and sighing, with mighty love. 
I speak to. those who haye ever felt 
what it is to love. I spgak to those 
who have. experienced the delirious 
sensations of the heart, when parting 
from afi we love or care for. 1 do not 
speak to those who possess that false 
delicacy so much the practice, of the 
females of this age, which teaclies its 
votaries to reject what they most de- 
sire, and urges them to risk their own 
happiness, by wantonly sporting with 
the affections of others. ; , 
* * ® *. 
It happened about nine months after 
Conrad’s departure, one evening as he 
was strolling in a melancholy mood 
threugh the gloomy cloisters of. the 
University at G——, that he was ac- 
costed by a figure, wrapped in a large 
cloak, who. whispered in his, ear the 
name of her he prized more than his 
existence. Conrad startled at the sound, 
and inquired concerning her. The 
stranger motioned him to follow into.e 
recess formed by some pillars.. Con 
rad hesitated, for he imagined he dis- 
covered in the appearance of his yisitor, 
certain signs of former companionship, 
when he parted from Julia in the 
forest. “But his eager desire to hear 
of Julia overcame all. He then learned 
with horror and astouishment, that she 
was at the point of death. _‘‘ Lead me, 
instantly to her,” exclaimed Conrad, 
with a cry of agony. ‘‘ On one con- 
dition, and I will: on any condition, 
but be brief.”” ‘‘ You must first attend 
me to administer to a woman jn travail.”’ 
* Agreed!” Conrad instantly packing 
up a few medicines, followed his myste- 
rious guide. They rode without inter- 
mission, until the evening of the next 
day, when they arrived at the base of a 
mountain, situated near the Hartz 
Forest. After ranging the precipice 
for the space of half an hour, they at 
length arrived on the margin of a lake, 
whose waters rushed through a cavern 
of gloomy and terrific aspect. Conrad 
turned to his guide as if inquiring what 
next, and laid his hand on his pistols, 
for the mysterious actions of the guide 
aroused suspicions of his real. inten- 
tions, But all his apprehensions were 
soon allayed; for the stranger, sud- 
denly springing on Conrad, bore, him 
with more than mortal gripe, into the 
deep bosom of the lake. oan 
They sunk for the space of a few 
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seconds, when Conrad, recovering the 
effect of the unseasonable immérsion, 
found himself in a hall of considerable 
magnitude: and on a couch, in the mid- 
die of the apartment, reclined a female, 
seemingly in a profound sleep, though 
her face was veiled so impenetrably, 
that she herself must have been unable 
to recognize any one. It appeared 
that she had just been delivered of a 
female child; and it was also evident, 
that she could exist but a very short 
time, for on their entrance she awoke 
in strong convulsions. Conrad was 
about to inquire the meaning of all this, 
but the stranger commanded silence, 
by a significant gesture, and motioned 
him to prepare certain draughts, which 
he administered himself, concealing the 
faee of the lady; but the mortal suffer- 
ings of the patient seemed to increase 
the more. , 

“* Who, and what can he be?” thought 
Conrad, eyeing the stranger who stood 
on the other side of the couch :—** "tis 
certain he is the same being who ac- 
cested me in the forest, and interdicted 
my love with Julia. Can he be aspirit? 
Then why make use of mortal means 
to cure this lady? But I forgot—their 
power avails them nought in such a 
case. {fhe is mortal, and has injured 
her, my sword or pistols.” Here he 
was interrupted in his thoughts, by a 
look from the figure, whose eyes seen 
partially through an opening of the 
cloak, seemed to glare like balls of 
fire, which almost transfixed him to the 
spot, and ere he could recover himself, 
his name, tremulously pronounced by 
the dying female, shot like a shaft 
through his very soul. ‘* Conrad! 
Conrad! where art thou? Oh! howl 
have been deceived.” The stranger 
motioned him to retire: ‘“ and leave 
this helpless creature here ?’’ inquired 
Conrad. ‘The being nodded assent.— 
“* Never!’ exclaimed Conrad ; and he 
drew forth his pistols. The stranger 
waved his hand, and yelled a laugh, till 
the roof of the vast hall resounded like 
distant thunder. ‘ Lead me to Julia,” 
exclaimed Conrad. The figure laughed 

et louder.—** To Julia !""—“* There ! 
ook there !’* thundered the phantom, 
and he uncovered the body of the ex- 
piring lady. ‘* Feast thy eyes on the 


charms of thy dying mistress !—be- . 


hold!’ Conrad screamed aloud, and 
fell senseless on the body of Julia ! 
When he recovered, says the Legend, 
he, found himself at the foot of the 
mountain, and Julia and the infant be- 
side him. He learnt that she had been 
deceived by the Demon of the Forest, 


in Conrad's likeness, and had thus given 
him a’ power over her being, which no 
earthly means could dissolve, save 
death. The consequences have been 
seen. She implored his forgiveness, 
and expiated the crime with her death; 
and Conrad wandered forth a solitary 
being on the face of the earth. is 
ETA. 





JOHN BULL’S FIRESIDE. 
When the North blast roars, 
And the chill rain pours, 

And the damps spread far and wide ; 
Then the scene to please, 
With the mind at ease, 

Is John Bull’s Fireside ! 


‘When the blithe-toned horn 
_ Salutes the morn, 
And the huntsman leaves his bride, 
‘Then the joys of home, 
While the sportsmen raam, 
Is John Bull's Fireside! 


When the nights grow. long, 

And the cold grows strong, 
And the ice floats with the tide ; 

Then the grateful view, 

With the friend that’s true, 
Is John Bull’s Fireside! 


When the mist-fogs rise, 

. - And the snowe-storm lies, 

And the hags of mischief ride ; 
Then the spot most dear, 
And the soul to cheer, 

Is John Bull's Fireside ! 


When the fiend-king howls, 
And the wolf-dog prowls, 
And the stars in darkness hide ; 
Then the coal’s bright blaze, 
And the smile to raise, 
Is John Bull’s Fireside ! 


When the sharp-tooth’d air 
Strips the trees all bare, 
And bites on every side ; 
Then the heart-tais’d bliss, 
Is the love-fraught kiss, 
And John Bull's Fireside ! 
Uropia. 





On a Young Lad: wishing to ascend, 


én a Balloon. 
Forbear, sweet girl, your scheme fore- 


go, 
And thus our anxious troubles end; 


-Swiftly you'll mount, full well we know, 
And greatly fear—you'll not descend. 


When angels see a mortal rise, 
So beautiful, divine, and fair, 
They'll not release you from the skies, 
But keep their sister-angel there. 
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Gloucester Cross. 
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Stone Crosses, the remains of which 
are to be found in most cities and large 
towns in England, owed their origin to 
the custom among the Druids, of mark- 
ing the stones with crosses in order to 
change the worship, without breaking 
the prejadice. Many of the Crosses 
presumed to be ruins, rather belong to 
the civilized Britons. Crosses were 
also erected by many of the Christian 
kings before a battle or great enter- 
prise, with prayers and supplications 
for the assistance of Almighty Ged. 

The Crosses were of various sorts : 
some at the entrance of churches, to 
inspire recollection and reverence; 
other Crosses were in attestation of a 
peace made; a third class of Crosses of 
small stones was raised to mark where 
a person had been killed; there were 
also Weeping Crosses, because penances 
were finished before them. : 

Preaching Crosses were frequently 
attached to churches and cathedrals. 
The Preaching Cross of the Blackfriars, 
or Friars’ Preachers, in Hereford, 
which is still in existence, is of an hex- 
agonal shape, open on each side, and 

on steps. In the centre is a kind 
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of table of the same shape, supporting 
the shaft, which branching. out into 
ramifications, forms the roof, and pas- 
sing through it appears above in a mu- 
tilated state. The top of the pulpit is 
embattled, and round the Cross were, 
no doubt, pentices for the congrega- 
tion, as there were at St. Paul’s Cross, 
in London. 

Crosses were in every place designed 
to check a worldly spirit; the Market 
Crosses were intended to inculcate up- 
right intentions, and fairness of dealing. 
In almost every town which had a reli- 
gious foundation, there was one of 
these Crosses, to which the peasants 
resorted to vend provisions. 

At Street Crosses, sermons were 
preached, royal proclamations made, 
laws published, and malefactors some- 
times hanged. The,corpse, fa convey- 
ance to the church, was set down at the 
Cross, that all the people attending 
might pray for the soul of the deceased. 
Mendicants stationed themselves there 
to beg alms for Christ’s sake. ‘* Where- 
soever,”” says an ancient MS., “a 
cross standeth, there is a forgiveness 
of~pain.” : , 





Crosses of memorial were raised 
where the bier of an eminent person 
stopped, in attestation of a miracle per- 
formed; in commemoration of battles, 
murder, and fatal events, they were se- 
pulchral mementoes. 

Crosses for landmarks occur so early 
as the year 528. Kings and feudal 
lords used them as tokens of dominion; 
and they were especial landmarks ‘of 
the Templars and Hospitalers. “The 
form of across was used that no man 
for conscience sake should removethem. 

Crosses on the highway were fre- 
quently placed to call the thoughts of 
the passenger to a sense of religion, 
und to restrain the predatory rl 
sions of robbers. They were also uga- 
ally erected in the way leading to pin- 
rochial churches as stations, when the 
roads were visited in processions, . «| 

Many of the ancient crosses‘ éxhi- 
bited very beautiful specimens f, ar- 
chitecture, particularly those erected 
during the middle ages. The aficignt 
Cross at Gloucester, of which we'give 
a correct engraving, was of siiigujar 
beauty. It a wt 2 thé: eentre 
of the city, where the four ac 
streets met each other. ie te ht 
known exactly when this Crass “was 
built, but it has been thoughtto be as 
ancient as the time of Richatd H1.,; who 
was Duke of Glowééster, and a great 
benefactor to the city. One reason 
why it is inferred that the Cross, may 
have been erected by Richard is, that 
of ‘the ‘eight statues’ which occupied 
eight niches in the Cross, that of This 
King was one; and it' is not probable 
that after his death 'sach' an honour 
should have been done to his memory. 
The ‘statues Of Queen Elizabeth and 
King Charles I. were afterwards insert- 
ed, in compliment to those sovereigns, 
and it issupposed im the room Of others 
which might have become decayed, or 
been removed to make way for them. 

In the year 1749, an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed for improving and enlarg- 
ing the streets and market-place of the 
city of Gloucester; it was determined 
that several buildings, as well as the 
Cross, must be ‘removed, which was 
done accordingly. The view of the 
Cross, from which we.give an engrav- 
ing, was made in the year 1750, a short 
time before it was demolished. “di 





SONG. 
I saw that eye when it was bright 
With feelings pure and sparkling ray, 
Nor thought, alas! how soon that light 
Of heavenly beam would fade away. 
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I saw that-smile when it was warm 
With life and hope and glowing joy, 

Nor dream’d how quick its silent charm, 
The hour of suffering might destroy. 


I heard that eloquence of heart, 

The music of that gentle tone, 
Forgot, alas! we were to part, 

And deem’d its sweetness all my own. 


That eye is dim—that smile is cold, 
That heart’s bright gaze for ever 
chill’d; 
I sit and muse on days of old, 
On many a prospect unfulfill’d. 


The vigils of worn hearts are mine: 
T seek not, ask not, for relief, 

But bending low at Memory’s shrine, 
L pour a gush of living grief. 


Vain grief! I gaze upon the tomb 
Where all thy early virtues sleep, 

Then muse upon thy heavenly home, 
And envy thee, and cease to Me 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Dournals. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 
Cleopatra was a Gipsy, and the fe- 
males of the tribe are generally so 
beautiful, that one might fancy them 
to be lineally descended from that king- 
fascinating brunette; but as to the 
men, it must be confessed that they 
marvellously lack the assistance of the 
turban and the scimitar ; for our mean, 
tame, prosaic vestments do but ill as- 
similate, with the wildness of. their 
looks .and; the poetical license of their 
lives. A hat isa sad extinguisher of 
the romantic; coats and waistcoats are 
the types of a.well-ordered nation of 
quiet ahopespers, rather than of free 
rovers, chiromancers, and professors 
of palmistry; while our lower gar- 
ments, or ineffables, sit but awkwardly 
upon—** an outlandish people calling 
themselves Egyptians, using no craft 
nor feat of merchandise, whe have 
come into this realm, and gene from 
shire to shire and place to place in 
great companies, and used great, sub- 
tle, and crafty means to deceive the 
agg ytd thus are they described 
n a Statute of Henry the Eighth. In 
spite, however, of their uncongenial 
attire, I found so many attractions in 
their propinquity, so much association 
connected with their haunts and pur- 
lieus, that I once fixed my residence at 
Norwood, then invested with a moral, 
or at least an imagigative beauty by 
their’ frequent apparition . amid. its 
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shades; but their descents, like angel- 
visits, soon became ‘‘ few and far. be- 
tween ;”” they were .at last routed out, 
(to use the irreverent. phraseology of 
the journals); and Norwood being in- 
stantly desecrated. into a vulgar emi- 
nence sprinkled with civic villas and 
cockney cottages, I. struck my tent like 
the Gipsies, and bade it.a long adieu, 
s¢ They toil not, neither do they 
spin ;”” and why should they, when the 
ingenious rogues can live upon: the fu- 
ture hopes of mankind, if they have 
not convenient and ready access te their 
present possessions? Poor human na- 
ture, unwilling to submit to that 
—"‘ Blindness to the future, wisely. 
given, 
That none might know the secrets hid 
by Heaven,” - 
is perpetually struggling to ‘ pee 
through the blanket of the dark,” and 
obtain a glimpse of futurity. Innu- 
merable proofs of the utter impossibi- 
lity of success, regularly reiterated in 
every succeeding age, have given a 
new direction to its developement. 
without. eradicating..a. delusion that 
seems to: be inherent in the constitu- 
tion of our minds. Prophecies and 
predictions are so interwoven with our 
religion, that .we easily fall into the 
mistake of supposing that they may be 
made influential upon the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, not. perceiving that 
weare arguing from the exception, in- 
stead of the. rule which, has been laid 
down for the moral government of the 
universe. Many of those who lend 
themselves. to this superstition would 
revolt from the idea of being deemed 
Fatalists and) Necessitarians ; yet to 
this result, or to its own refutation, a 
belief in any sort of fortune-telling 
must inevitably tend; for if we cannot, 
with all our efforts, avoid that future 
doom of which we have a foreknow- 
ledge, we admit the doctrine of Fa- 
talism; and if we can, we prove the 
fallacy of the prediction. To establish 
the futility of divination is, however, 
80 much more éasy than to abolish its 
influence, that it may be questioned 
whether the sturdiest disbeliever in 
profession be not sometimes a convert 
in his practice. An event foretold by 
our own minds when in the irrational 
state of sleep, or, in other words, a 
dream, is certainly much less likely to 
he confirmed than an oracle regularly 
delivered by the established seers or 
necromancers ; yet which of us ever 
dreamt -that a certain number of the 
lottery was drawn a capital prize 
without buying it, or wishing to 
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buy ‘it, or at. least: noting # down 
in. our. pocket-book, that we might 
compare ithe . result with the» mys- 
terious revelation? Hundreds of tick- 
ets are purchased every year upon: the 
faith of this somnolent inspiration: if 
one: at Jast succeeds, it is trumpeted 
through the town with all. the goggle- 
eyed. credulity of gossips and gudgeons + 
nothing is said of the, innumerable fai- 
lures; and.men. of otherwise good 
sense fall into the most fantastical 
fooleries and chimeras iu the hope of 
discovering the lucky number by which 
they, may enrich themselves in the next 
rotation of the wheel. By a singular 
perversion of reason, we use the most 
preposterous.diligence to reduce to a 
certainty that. which is essentially and 
in its very nature a matter of hazard, 
as if a game of chance could be other- 
wise than what itis. Dice, cards, and 
numbers, being infinitely precarious in 
their combinations, are precisely the 
elements from which they would con- 
struct asystem of regular. succession. 
Montaigne exclaims—** Oh! quecelui 
qui. fagoterait habilement un amas de 
toutes les Gueries de l’humane sapience 
dirait merveilles!”—Such would be 
the wonders recorded by him. who: 
should. collect and. publish all the, 
puerile and frivolous superstitions of 
gamesters. 

Inthe earlier stages of the world it 
would seem as if nations could not be 
governed and kept inawe without some 
quackery of this sort. The Roman 
commonwealth, founded on a pretend- 
ed miracle, and regulated by fabri- 
cated revelations in the Egerian Cave, 
was subsequently administered by Si- 
bylline forgeries, and that systematic 
code of augury which became. inter- 
woven with every Pagan establish- 
ment. That our fates should be made 
dependent upon the stars, planets, and 
constellations, however preposterous a 
conceit at least imparts a dignity to 
our nature by conjoining earth with 
Heaven ; but that the doom.of kings, 
empires, and individuals, should be re- 
gulated by the flight of unconscious 
birds, as expounded by sky-gazing 
augurs; or by the entrails of victims, 
as analysed by the butchers of Harus- 
picy ; or by the four elements, as elu- 
cidated by holy impostors of various 
nations, is an evidence of siupid credu- 
lity that levels civilized man to the sa- 
vage, and leaves him very little ele-« 
vated above the beasts of the field. 
The practice of Paganism long sur- 
vived its belief, so has that of Divina- 
tion, unless we are to suppose that the 
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young persons of the fair sex, and the’ 
old women of both, are serious prose- 
lytes to its efficacy when they submit 
the lines of their hand to Gipsy judg- 
ment, interpret the cabalistic writing 
of coffee or tea grounds in a cup, or 
determine their destiny by the casual 
upturnings of the cards. O the pro- 
found conception, that we should carry 
about with us in our palm a manual of 
futurity, have the whole book of fate 
engraved upon the narrow space be- 
tween our four fingers and our thumb, 
and thus literally and truly make our 
life and destiny the work of our own 
hands! What is it to cram the Lord’s 
Prayer and Belief into the narrow li- 
mits of a sixpence, when we may have 
the fortunes and adventures of three- 
score years and ten contracted into the 
compass of a single palm? He who 
said that man was an abridgment of 
the universe, uttered a fine idea, but 
how much finer to. imagine this epi- 
tome of the world reduced to a hand- 
ful, and thrust carelessly into one’s 
breeches- pocket. O the bright con- 
ceit, that our horoscope should be re- 
vealed to us in a cup, and our fate be 
prefigured in the hieroglyphical writ- 
ing of coffee-grounds and tea-leaves, 
or shuffled out to us in the oracular 
demonstrations of the four suits! If 
it has been maintained that speech was 
given to us to conceal our thoughts, it 
may be predicted, with equal assur- 
ance, that man was endowed with a 
reasoning mind to atone for the irra- 
tionality of his actions. 

A faith in divination and fatalism 
can never want converts so long as it 
affords us a convenient scape-goat for 
our crimes and follies; and who is 
there among us that does not lay this 
flattering unction to his soul whenever 
his pride or self-conceit are wounded. 
If we succeed in our undertakings, we 
very demurely assign the merit to our 
own talent, prudence, and forethought ; 
if we fail, our bad luck bears all the 
blame of our bad conduct; we impute 
our own blindness to Fortune, and 
even make the heavens responsible if 
we ee to miss our way upon earth, 
‘¢ This is the excellent foppery of the 
world, that when we are sick in for- 
tune, often the surfeits of our own be- 
haviour, we make guilty of ‘our disas- 


ters the sun, moon, and stars, as if 


we were villains on necessity, liars by 
a divine thrusting on, adulterers and 
drunkards by an enforced obedience of 
planetary influence.” To this extent 
we are all superstitious alike; we ad- 
mit the influence of the blind goddess 





upon one half of haman destiny; we 
believe in her after an event has oc- 
curred, while we deride those who ima- 
gine that the same event could have 
been previously subject to her direc- 
tion. We cheerfully stand sponsors 
to our virtues and successors, while we 
affiliate our vices and disasters upon 
any one that will father them. 

There is one sense in which, without 
the inspiration of phophecy or the 
charge of imposture, we may reason- 
ably and beneficially venture to indulge 
in the mystery of Fortune-telling. 
Knowing that, in the established suc- 
cession of human affairs, certain causes 
will produce correspondent effects, we 
may read the future in the past, and 
boldly predict that the spendthrift will 
come to want, the debauchee to pre- 
mature decay, the idler to contempt, 
the gamester to bitterness of soul, if 
not to suicide, the profligate to re- 
morse, and the violator of the laws to 
punishment ; while we may as safely 
augur that the practice of the opposite 
virtues will be productive of results 
diametrically contrary. Human pas- 
sions, the great elements of change, 
being the same in all ages, and nations 
being but an aggregate of individuals, 
we may in like manner ascend from 


. particular cases to mighty empires, and 


deduce the revolutions that are to be 
from those that have been. All states 
have their birth, manhood, and death ; 
their increase, renown, and decay; 
their morning, noon, and night. Na- 
ture ever works in a circle, more or 
less large according to circumstances 
and the materials it has to embrace; 
but she invariably fills up the round 
of destiny, and then begins efresh, re- 
commencing but to end, and ending 
but to recommence. Here we ma 

prophesy upon a large scale, though 
we cannot live to see the fulfilment of 
our prognostications. He, however, 
may be confirmed at no very distant 
day, who predicts that Rome, the im- 
mortal city, the mistress of the world, 
will lay its proud head in the dust with 
Tyre and Sidon, and Palmyra and Je- 
rusalem, and Nineveh and Babylon. 
The depopulation of another century 
will reduce her inhabitants to a hand- 
ful of men, whom the increasing mal- 
aria will presently sacrifice or dis- 
perse; wolves will, finally, range over 
the silent waste of the Seven Hills as 
freely as before the time of Romulus 
and Remus; the marble temples will 
sink into the infectious marshes that 
surround them; and if there be one 
stone left upon another, it should be 
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that which covers the tomb of the Car- 
dinal de St. Onuphrio, and bears the 
following inscription, as applicable to 
the City as the Saint:—* Hic jacet 
umbra—cinis—nihil !"’—New Monthly 
Magazine. 





SONG, 

Occasioned by seeing, in the Quar- 
terly Review, and Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, some gloomy anticipations 
of the effects in the change of the 
Navigation Code. 

‘¢ Woe to us when we lose the watery 
wall !”—Timorny TickLER. 


Ife’er that dreadful hour should come— 
But God avert the day ! 
When England’s glorious flag must 
bend, and yield old ocean’s sway ; 
When foreign ships shall o’er that deep, 
where she is empress, lord; 

When the cross of red from boltsprit- 
head is hewn by foreign sword ; 

When foreign foot her quarter-deck with 
proud stride treads along ; 

When her peaceful ships meet haughty 
check from hail of foreign tongue ; 

One prayer, one only prayer is mine— 
that ere is seen that sight, 

Ere there be warning of that woe, I may 
be whelmed ia night. 


If ever other prince than ours wield 
sceptre o’er that main, 

Where Howard, Blake, and Frobisher, 
the Armada smote of Spain ; 

Where Blake in Cromwell’s iron sway, 
swept tempest-like the seas, 

From North to South, from East to 
West, resistless as the breeze ; 

Where Russell bent great Louis’ pow’r, 
which bent before to none, 

And crush’d his arm of naval strength, 
and dimm’d his Rising Sun— 

One prayer, one only prayer is mine— 
that, ere is seen that sight, 

Ere there be warning of that woe, I 
may be whelm’d in night! 


If ever other keel than ours triumphant 
plough that brine, 

Where veo met the CountDe Grasse, 
and broke the Frenchman’s line, 

Where Howe, upon the first of June, 
met the Jacobins in fight, 

And with Old England’s loud huzzas 
broke down their godless might; 

Where Jervis at St. Vincent’s fell’d the 
Spaniards’ lofty tiers, 

Where Duncan won at Camperdown, 
and Exmouth at Algiers— 

One prayer, one only prayer is mine— 
that, ere is seen that sight, 

Ere there be warning of that woe, I 
may be whelm’d in night ! 


But oh! what agony it were, when we 
should think on thee, 

The flower of all the Admirals that ever 
trod the sea ! 

I shall not name thy honoured name— 
but if the white-cliff’d Isle- 

Which rear’d the Lion of the deep, the 
Hero of the Nile, 

Him who, ‘neath Copenhagen’s self, 
o’erthrew the faithless Dane, 

Who died at glorious Trafalgar, o’er- 
vanquished France and Spain, 

Should yield her power, one prayer is 
mine—that, ere is seen that sight, 

Ere there be warning of that woe, I 
may be whelm’d in night! 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


LONDON IN SEPTEMBER. 


This is the season of sleep to London. 
The Leviathan having spent his acti- 
vity in the months from March to July, 
lapses into utter slumber from July till 
October; then merely opens his ears to 
receive the sounds of the opening the- 
atres—finds them drowsy, according to 
custom, and plunges into a sleep of ten- 
fold profundity, to be broken by nothing 
less exciting than politics and the Christ- 
mas pantomimes. He then springs up 
to life and appetite—opens his jaws, 
with the vigour of a giant refreshed, to 
a grand deglutition of poetry, persona- 
lity, criticism, Doctors’ Commons, De- 
bates, Spain, and the slave trade; till, 
surcharged with his meal, he lapses 
again, and laysdown his enormous head 
in sleep and summer. 

The present dearth of topics is so 
total, that the few talkers who survive 
in town are reduced to the hopeless ne- 
cessity of using a quarrel between the 
proprietors of a theatre and their Box- 
keeper, as a subject for public interest 
—a succedaneum for the natural food 
of conversation, worthy of the ingenuity 
that taught Captain Franklin to make 
a roti out of a pair of shoes, and has 
enriched the culinary world with the 
receipt for Tarpaulin soup and hashed 
pantaloons. The whole affair of the 
theatre, with all its newspaper corre- 
spondence and threatened law, is con- 
densible into a dozen words. The ma- 
nagers had a right to dismiss their ser- 
vant; and may, if it so please them, 
dismiss every servant within their 
gates: nay, dismiss every tenant of 
their stage nightly and yearly, and, 
‘s Thalia ridente,” enact the whole 
corporation of players, box-keepers, 
and scene-shifters, in their own persons. 
But this might not be wise, and the 
question with the managers, as with 
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other men, should less turn on the right 
than on the expedient. If their Box- 
keeper have been careless, (for nothing 
more has been substantiated) or if he 
have been in the insolvent prison, it 
might become a matter of propriety to 
look for his. substitute. His situation 
is of some importance to the public. 
An insolvent, or even ‘an eccentric Box- 
keeper, might contrive to render a thea- 
tre as unpopular as it could be made 
by a bad company. ‘The minor offi- 
cials can do much in this style. The in- 
solence and extortion of the pew-openers 
in some of the London churches, has 
driven many a convert to the hospitality 
of the Tabernacle on. the opposite side 
of the way. The sour looks and crav- 
ing palms of the familiars who shold 
the door of the Royal Chapel of St. 
James's, thin his Majesty’s congrega- 
tion., The hierarchy and Doctor Ireland 
share in.the mutterings of many an ex- 
cluded sailor and soldier, who-comes to 
have a look at the heroes in the Abbey ; 
and the .pertness of a government 
clerk has sent many an honest squire 
back to the fire-side of his fathers, with 
his broad hat, and rapidly. radicalizing 
against Mr. Canning ‘ard the memory 
of Pitt. The Covent-Garden Box-keeper 
might contrive to make even his humi- 
lity felt by the world in the shape of 
partiality, or a fluent tongue; and if 
this be the case, the managers not only 
had the right, but lay under the neces- 
sity, of dismissing him. The only 
question worth a moment’s pause, is, 
whether their prudence has been ex- 
actly of the same rank as their power? 
Whether, . when. they had determined 
to allow theirservant a pension, it was 
not a pure provoking of quarrel, to refer 
him for three-fourths of it.to the late 
manager, who had nothing to do with 
their measure—who had no hostility to 
their man—and who could neither be 
compelled nor, cajoled into parting with 
astiver of his revenue? The managers 
have actually plunged themselves neck- 
deep into this “* great Serbonian bog,” 
for the trivial saving of 120/. .a-year 
=a sum which they could have brought 
up, in-their lowest. economical extre- 
mity, by a reduction in the expenditure 
of sand or saw-dust for their stage, or 
in the degeneration of a pair of tinsel 
breeches once a season to that chief 
ofmagicians, Farley. They ought.to 
have paid his pension to Brandon at 
once... They ought even to have enlarg- 
ed its sum. . If the old man deserved 
any thing, he deserved more, They 
might have reckoned onno long demand 


for their bounty. At seventy-five, few 
men draw bills on longevity. But that 
any unworthy motive actuates such men 
as Charles Kemble and his partners— 
that they are touched by any personal 
vindictiveness, or mere pecuniary pur- 
pose, is altogether out of the question. 
Coming to the conduct of the theatre at 
a period of great difficulty, their ma- 
nagement, however it may have been 
perplexed by circumstances left as a 
legacy to their inexperience, has suc- 
ceeded so far as to shew what they may 
do when the pressure of their situation 
shall have been lightened... Gentlemen 
by habit and education, they have suc- 
ceeded in attracting an interest. among 
men of taste and consideration, that 
may be of-the highest importance to 
their establishment. © Authorship, so 
proverbially repelled by the difficulties 
of managerial approach, will probably 
be induced to new exertions. in the 
drama ;_and Covent-Garden theatre, hi- 
therto remarkable for the brilliancy of 
its stage decoration, may add to the de- 
light of the eye—the deeper delight of 
the mind. Where ‘‘ Hunt has boxed 
and Mahomet has danced,” & succession 
of performances honourable. to the re- 
vived genius of the age may be brought 
forward—pantomime may lose it supre- 
macy—tumblers, elephants, and horses, 
despair of re-appearing on the stage. 
But the Box-keepér’s outcry must be 
silenced without loss of time ;'and the 
only mode of tying ‘his tongue, is, pay- 
ing his pension.— Ibid. 





Sseful Domestic Wints. 


Useful properties of Charcoal.— 
All sorts of glass vessels and other 
utensils may be purified from long re- 
tained smells of every kind, in the 
easiest and most perfect manner, by 
rinsing them out well with charcoal 
powder, after the grosser impurities 
have been scoured off with sand and 
potash. Rubbing the teeth, and wash- 
ing out the, mouth, with fine charcoal 
powder, will render the teeth beautifully 
white, and the breath perfectly sweet, 
where an offensive breath has. been 
owing to-a scorbutic disposition of the 
gums. Putrid water. is immediately 
deprived of its bad-smell by charcoal. 


Salt.—The destruction of worms and 
insects by the use of salt, is an effcctive 
preservative of the beauty of gravel 
walks. .Where worms rise much in the 
morning, strew:a moderate quantity of 
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salt over night, if the weather be dry. 
When your trees or borders are out of 
crop, strew salt on them, to destroy the 
nests of i ts, &e. | ts in old walls 
might be destroyed in salt brine, and a 
syringe. On the rough trank of old 
trees, the same liquid may destroy some 
eggs lodged therein in autumn, or larvec; 
in spring also, it may be tried in destroy- 
ing caterpillars, though in some cases, 
salt itself is to be used. 








Typhus Fever.—As typhus fever is 
now raging in some parts of Ireland, it 
cannot be too generally known, that 
nitrous acid gas possesses the wonder- 
ful property of destroying the contagion 
of that disease, and thereby preventing 
its spreading. » By the following simple 
method, the gas may be procured in any 
quantity, with little. trouble, and at.a 
very little expense, Place a little pow- 
dered salt petre, or nitre, in a saucer, 
and pour on it as much oil of vitriol as 
will just cover it. Acopious discharge 
of nitrous acid gas will: instantly take 
place, the quantity of which may be re- 
gulated by lessening of increasing the 
quantity of the ingredients. The saucer 
may be placed in any convenient part 
of the bed-room. 





To purify Meat.—It has been suc- 
cessfully proved, by many experiments, 
that meat entirely fly-blown, has been 
sufficiently purified to. make good broth, 
and had not a. disagreeable taste, by 
being previously put into a vessel con- 
taining a certain quantity of beer. The 
liquor will become.tainted, and havea 
putrid smell. 


To sweeten Meat, Fish, &c. that is 
tainied.—When meat, fish, &c. from 
intense heat, or long keeping, are likely 
to pass into a state of corruption, a sim- 
ple and pare mode of keeping them 
sound and healthful, is by putting a 
few-pieces of charcoal, each the size of 
an egg, intothe pot or saucepan, where- 
in the fish or flesh are to be boiled. 
Among: others; an experiment of this 
kind was tried upon a turbot, which ap- 
peared to be too far gone to be eatable: 
the, cook, ‘as advised,, put three or four 
pieces of charcoal, each the size of an 
egg, under the strainer, in the fish ket- 
tle: after boiling the proper time, the 
iarhot came to the table perfectly sweet 
and firm. ~ z 


$35 
The Gatherer. 


“T am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
" other men’s stuff.”"— Wotton. 


CuRIosITIEs IN THE House or Com- 
MONS.—The House of Commons reckon- 
ed among its members last session the 
following— Taylors, 9 Smiths, 2 Coo- 
pecs, a Nightingale, a Mouk, a Child, 
a Cherry, a Clerk, 4 Martins, a Cham- 
berlayne, a Coffin, a Fox, a Forester, 
8 Hills, a Greenhill, a King, 2 Lambs, 
a Lemon, a Rose, a Swan, a Wall, and 
2 Woods. 


Epitaph in Hurstperpoint Church- 
yard, Sussex. 
When dire disease obstructs the la- 
b’ring breath, 
When the heart sickens and each pulse 
is death, 
Even then Religion shall sustain the 


just, 
Grace their last moments, nor desert 
their dust. 





FILIAL COMPLIMENT. 
A father and son,;,.much addicted: to 


drink, 
Sat each quaffing his grog with high 
; glee ; 
Said the parent, ‘‘ Why, Tom, thou 
dost drink mighty deep, 
Tho’ you'll say that you take after 
me.” 


* No, father,” cried Tom, ‘‘ I will ne- 
ver Say 80, 
Nor do so, L hope, by. St, Paul; 
For ‘tis certain that if. I did take after 


you, 
T should drink scarcely any at all!” 
EPITAPH ON AN ATTORNEY. 
Here lieth one who often lied before, 
But now he lieth here, he lies no more. 





THE CREDITOR OUTWITTED. 

So "twould please you, dear Emma, in- 
stead of your cash, 

Which is all gone and spent, to take 
five pounds of flesh, 3 

Selecting; like Shylock, that sofé tender 
part, 

Those fiveprecious pounds that lie next 
to my heart. ; 


Be it so—but, before you begin, I make 


known, ' 
That instead of my flesh, you must cut 
off your own; : F 
For my heart long hath left. me, and 
. chosen its nest __ he 
Next your own gentle heart, in your 
own snowy breast. 
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CROMER, IN NORFOLK. 

There are two things peculiar to 
Cromer :—one is, that the sun is seen 
for a considerable time in the summer 
to rise from the sea, and to set therein 
on the same day, which cannot be seen 
in any other place in England, and only 
for about two or three miles at and near 
Cromer :—the other is, that to steer due 
north from Cromer, there is no land be- 
tween it and the ice near the Pole, and 
therefore the north wind blows directly 
from the Frozen Ocean, and sweeps 
over nothing but the sea; which, per- 
haps, renders the air, in a fine season, 
particularly bracing and salubrious. 





’ EPIGRAM. 

Says Johnny to Paddy, ‘* I can’t, for 
my life, 

Conceive how a dumb pair are made 
man and wife, 

Since they can’t with the form and par- 
son accord.” 

Says Paddy, ** You fool ! they take 
each other’s word.””: 





EPIGRAM. — 
A couple of subalterns on half-pay, 
assing a few days since through Pall- 
all, were much edified with the 
comely appearance of his Majesty’s 
porter, and the following i 
ensued ;— 
Quoth Brown to Smith, “ I'n: mon- 
strous thin, 
Oh, for yon er’s place ! 
No more hal -pay, 1’d soon begin 
To sport as plump a face !” 


Quoth Smith—“ That you might Porter 


be, . 
I own there’s little doubt ; 
Yet still I fear, my poor H. P. 
You'd ne’er become Brown stout !"’ 
Epear. 





LINES 
On come intended for a Watch. - 
Time by moments, steals away, 
First the hour, and then the day, 
Small the daily loss appears, 
Yet it soon amounts to years. 





SHAKESPEARE, A GOOD COOK. 

Two Gentlemen were talking in a 
Coffee-house of the best method of dres- 
sing a beef-steak. One of them observ- 
ed, that of all receipts, the one given in 
the words of Macbeth, when he delibe- 
rates on the intended death of the king, 
is the best. 

‘¢ If it were done, when "tis done, then 
*twere well 
‘* Tt were done quickly.” 


ECONOMY, 
Or, how to make a Leg of Mutton last 
a Week. 
As Sunday is a feast day boasted, 
I like a leg of mutton roasted ; 
On Monday, then, my taste to tickle, 
1 eat part cold, with Indian pickle; 
On Tuesday hash it, gravy made, 
Some sippets round the dish first laid ; 
Ou Wednesday broil it with due care, 
Some mash’d potatoes to prepare; 
On Thursday make a seasoned pie, 
Or else some slices nicely fry ; 
And that it may the longer last, 
Then Friday 1 pronounce—a fast ; $ 
On Saturday, when cash runs narrow, 
T crack the bone, and/eat the marrow ; 
And then, that nought be thrown away, 
The rest I give to hungry Tray. ‘ - 
Sy.ivesteR DaccERwoop. 
Theatre, Dunstable, 
Passion Week !!! 
EPIGRAMS. 
Philosophical : Epigram. 
Says the earth to the moon, #6 Kee) re * 
' * pilfering jade; 
What you steal from the sun is be- 
yond all belief!” - 
Fair Cynthia replies, ‘* Madam Earth, 
hold your prate; | - 
The aa is a as bad as the 
t e ” 





* “IMPROMPTU ON DREss. 
Pray does the sex itself adorn, 
By chance, or by design? 
Who dress for Lapland in the morn, 
At ev’ning for the Line. 
Notso the flow’rs—when Phoebus warms 
They court the orient ray, 
But never give their opening charms 
To the declining day. - tt 





EPITAPH. | 
Clarissa reigned the Queen of Hearts, 
Like fe nid Dismonds were her 


But thro ‘the ve of Clubs’ false arts 
Here bedded by a Spade she les. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unpublished Poems by the late M, 
G. Lewis and Benjamin Thompson, 
Esqrs. as well as several articles pro- 


‘mised for the present Number, shall 


appear in our next’; when we shall de- 
cide on the favours of a host of kind 
Correspondents. 


(Bex -_ ied of Most J. = 355, nye 
Exeter 'Change); and 

all Newsmen and Booksellars.--Printed by 

T. DOLBY, 299, Strand. 
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